THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
have known of this tribute, it would have made full amends
for all the abuse with which "Amelia'7 was deluged.

The most comprehensive view of the novel was taken in a
pamphlet called "Some Remarks on the Life and "Writings
of Dr J[ohn] H[ill]" which appeared at the end of March,
1752, when the heat of the controversy over Fielding's
heroine was beginning to subside. According to current
rumour, the author, who concealed his name, was Dr, John
Kennedy, a well-known collector of Greek and Roman coins.
His pamphlet is an exposure of the practices of a notorious
quack, who had, as an incident of his career, fallen foul
of "Amelia." "You ask me,'7 this scholar writes to an
imaginary friend in the country, "for the opinion of the
town, and my own of Mr, Fielding's ' Amelia.' I must own
to you, they are very different, if we are to form a judgment
of the opinion of the town by the sale of the work, which
has not as yet gone thro' a second edition. . . . Were I to
take it from the circle of my own acquaintance, I should
mention * Amelia' to you as a most finished performance."
He then goes on to repeat the praise of "the judicious few"
and to attribute the ill repute of "the inestimable Amelia"
to a depraved public taste with which Mr. Fielding will not
conform. "What you take notice of," he says further,
"as to Amelia's nose, was an omission of the author's which
has occasioned a vast deal of low wit, and been a standing
joke here. I dare say it will be emended in any future
edition.''

Amelia thus had her partisans. Their number, however,
was small when compared with the host of enemies. The
novel was as completely damned as any farce whatever.
Thereat the happiest man in all England was Samuel
Richardson, already meditating his "Sir Charles Grandi-
son" which should give the world a portrait of a perfect
gentleman in contrast with that blackguard Tom Jones.
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